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Notes. 


I. A friend lends me an “ Independent” or two. 
I find in a communication the following : 

“ What great events trom trivial causes spring ! 
Here is a man journeying on horseback from 
Paris to London. In his saddle-bags are a few 
books, for the traveller is a dear lover of books. 
He has pouch and girdle ; inkhorn and pen, and 
a Greek Testament are at hand; as he rides, he 
reads and marks; as he rests, he reads and marks; 
thus for many days; and so on that journey, 
chapters and verses to the New Testament were 
devised, by Robert Stephens, scholar and printer, 
in the year of Grace, 1551.” 

As to the verses, I suppose this is correct ; as 
to the chapters, let us look into these two Bibles, 
which I have just bought, one German and the 
other Latin. 

“ Biblia, Das ist die gantze Heilige Schrifft, 
Deudsch.” Folio, with a large number of wood 
engravings. All divided into chapters— both 
Old and New Testaments. Turn to the last 
page: “Gedruckt zu Strassburg bey Wendel 
Rihel und vollendet am ersten Tag des Herbsmo- 
nats, im Jar MDXXXV.”_ (Printed at Stras- 
burg by Wendel Rihel, and completed on the 
first day of the Autumn month, [September, ] 
1535. 

“ Biblia cum Summariorum apparatu pleno,” 
&e. Octavo; a most exquisite specimen of old 
printing, both Testaments fully divided into chap- 
ters. Turn tothe last page. ‘“ Lugduni[Lyons] 
in officina Jacobi Mareschal, anno domini, decimo 
nono supra millesimum.” That is, 1019 —a mis- 
take of 500 years, as is noticed in Baumgarten’s 
“Nachrichten.” The true date is 1519. 

A large portion of the communication above 
quoted, and an article referring to it in the suc- 
ceeding number of the “Independent” relates to 
the necessity of using a “ paragraph” edition of 
the Bible in order to read understandingly. How 
happens it that the excellent one arranged by 
“T. W. Coit, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge,” (Mass.), and printed there in 1834, 
is not mentioned? From Dr. Coit’s preface, I 
quote the following in relation to chapters and 
verses. 

“ The division was not made till the middle of 
the 13th century, or about A. D., 1250. An in- 
dividual, bearing a title not very attractive to 
Protestant and republican ears, a cardinal” (in 


a note “ Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro”) “ was | 


the author of this arrangement. The division 
into verses (at least as respects the Old Testa- 
ment) has not so good paternity as even this, 
judging from the estimation prevalent among nu- 
merous Christians. It was introduced into the 
Hebrew Bible by one Athias, a Jew of Amster- 
dam, in his edition of it in 1661; many years af- 
ter the oldest college in this new world had been 
established.” 

Dr. Coit says in a note, that this division had 
existed earlier in English Bibles, but when first 
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made he did not know. According to him, re- 
ferring to Henry, Michaelis and Horne, Stephens 
was on a journey from Lyons to Paris, not from 
Paris to London, when he divided the New Tes- 
tament so wretchedly into verses. 





II. At the coffee house the other evening, I 
noticed in the London Atheneum, that Lord 
Somebody had been struck with the legal knowl- 
edge of Shakspeare, and has prepared a pamphlet 
on the subject. This is spoken of as something 
so wonderful and new ! 

No doubt to Englishmen. Every American 
scholar, however, will tell the Atheneum that the 
idea is an old one, and will point to some articles 
in an American magazine, arguing that the poet 
went up to study law in London, based on this 
very legal knowledge, that Lord Somebody has 
just remarked. But how can the London A the- 
neum or Lord Somebody, be expected to look 
down so low as to an American publication! 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
Can any American know anything ahout Shaks- 
peare, Goethe, Handel, or Beethoven, that has 
escaped the wonderful men of the London A the- 
neum? Can American magazines possess any 
claim to their notice ? 

Ill. Jonann Wenzet ToMASCHEK, born 
April 17, 1774, at Skutsch in Bohemia, lived in 
Prague and died there, April 3, 1849. I find 
him for the first time spoken of “ as a giant, sec- 
ond only to Beethoven, in all that rendered 
Beethoven truly great,” &e. His works, among 
which are sonatas, symphonies, concertos, varia- 
tions, masses and other church music, one opera, 
acantata or two, pianoforte trios and quartets, 
&c., amount to perhaps a hundred in number. 
He was quite a famous teacher in Prague, and his 
autobiography is a pleasant sketch, with its many 
anecdotes of famous men, Beethoven, Woelffe, 
Steibelt, and others. Of his greatness I certainly 
never dreamed. Moscheles once spoke of him 
to me without conveying any such impression, 
and I find it rather singular that, with the excep- 
tion of two or three performances of symphonies 
in Leipzig, long ago, I find no account of any of 
his secular compositions having been played out 
of Prague and Vienna, where apparently they 
are all now forgotten. I know no notices of him 
in the musical journals from 1798 to 1850, which 
lead one to the idea that he was above and be- 
yond the standard of an average good musician. 





IV. A Query. What is the meaning of “ ren- 
dition?” Mr. D., what does the great new Dic- 
I have been writing for you since 
the second number of the Journal, and have 
never had any occasion to use the word, to my 
knowledge. Perhaps I have missed a great deal. 
Please tell me the meaning of it. 





V. “Oh! Lo’d a’ massy !” as uncle Sam Law- 
ton used to say, with the emphasis on the last 
word — what will the readers of Dwight’s Journal 





say now? Here, in this number of January 8th, 
is a man asking seriously of an edition of the 
Holy Bible, if it be a‘ vanity!” What blas- 
phemy! The criminal acknowledges everything, 
but suggests that what he desired and still desires 
to know from some one better informed on the 
point than he is, is this; — is that particular edi- 
tion of the Biblea RARITY? A. W. T. 








The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher on Organ- 
Playing. 
(From the Independent.) 

The Organ, long expected, has arrived, been 
unpacked, set up, and gloried ‘over. The great 
players of the region round about, or of distant 
celebrity, have had the grand Organ Exhibition ; 
and this magnificent instrument has been put 
through all its paces, in a manner which has sur- 
prised every one, and, if it had had a conscious 
existence, must have surprised the Organ itself 
most of all. It has piped, fluted, trumpeted, 
brayed, thundered; it has played so loud: that 
everybody was deafened, and so soft that nobody 
could hear. ‘The pedals played for thunder, the 
flutes languished and coquetted, and the swell 
died away in delicious sotmtinn, like one sing- 
ing a sweet song under the bed-clothes. Now it 
leads down a stupendous waltz with full bass, 
sounding very much as if, in summer, a thunder- 
storm should play above our heads “ Come, haste 
to the wedding,” or “‘ Money-Musk.” Then come 
marches, galops, and hornpipes. An organ play- 
ing hornpipes ought to have elephants for dancers. 

At length a fugue is to show the whole scope 
and power of the instrument. The theme, like a 
cautious rat, peeps out to see if the coast is clear; 
and after a few hesitations, comes forth and be- 
gins to frisk a little, and run up and down to see 
what it can find. It finds just what it did not 
want, a purring tenor lying in ambush and wait- 
ing for a spring, and as the theme comes incau- 
tiously near, the savage cat of’ a tenor pitches at 
it, misses its hold, and then takes after it with 
terrible earnestness. But it has miscalculated 
the agility of the theme. All that it could do, 
with the most desperate effort, was to keep the 
theme from running back into its hole again, and 
so they ran up and down, around and around, 
dodging, eluding, whipping in and out of every 
corner and nook, till the whole organ was 
aroused, and the bass began to take part, but un- 
luckily slipped and rolled down stairs, and lay at 
the bottom raving and growling in the most awful 
manner, and nothing could appease it. Some- 
times the theme was caught by one part, and 
dandled for a moment, when, with a snatch, 
another part took it and ran off exultant, until 
unawares the same trick was played on it, and 
finally, all the parts being greatly exercised in 
mind, began to chase each other promiscuously in 
and out, up and down, now separating and now 
rushing in full tilt together, until everything in 
the organ lost patience, and all the “ stops” 
were drawn, and, in spite of all that the brave 
organist could do,— who flew about and bobbed 
up and down, feet, hands, head, and all —the 
tune broke up into a real row, and every part 
was clubbing every other one, until at length, pa- 
tience being no longer a virtue, the organist with 
two or three terrific crashes put an end to the 
riot, and brought the great Organ back to silence! 

Then came congratulations. The organist 
shook hands with the builder, and the builder 
shook hands with the organist, and both of them 
shook hands with the committee ; and the young 
men who thought it their duty to know something 
about music looked wise, and the young ladies 
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looked wise too, and the minister looked silly, and 
the parishioners generally looked stupid, and all 
agreed that there never was such an organ — no, 
never! And the builder assured the committee 
that he had done a little more than the contract 
stipulated ; for he was very anxious to have a 
good organ in that church! And the wise men of 
the committee talked sienificantly of what a trea- 
sure they had got. The sexton gave a second 
look at the furnace, lest the church should take it 
into its head now, of all times, to burn up; and 
he gave the key an extra twist in the lock, lest 
some thief should run off with the organ. 

And mow, who shall play the organ ? is the 
question. And in the end, Who has not played 
it? First, perhaps, a lady who teaches music is 
exalted to the responsibility. Her taste is cultiva- 
ted, her nerves are fine, her muscles feeble, her 
courage small, and her fear great. She touches 
the great organ as if she were a trembling wor- 
shiper, fearing to arouse some terrible deity. All 
the meek stops are used, but none of the terrible 
ones, and the great instrument is made to walk in 
velvet slippers every Sabbath, and after each 
stanza the organ humbly repeats the last strain in 
the tune. The instrument is quite subdued. It 
is the modern exemplification of Ariadne riding 
safely on a tamed leopard. But tew women have 
strength for the mechanical labor. It ought not 
to be so. Women ought to have better health, 
more muscle, more power, and one of these days 
doubtless will have. 

Next, an Amateur player is procured, who was 
said to have exquisite taste and finished execu- 
tion.” A few pieces for the organ he knew by 
heart, a pretty way of varying a theme, a senti- 
mental feeling, and reasonable correctness in ac- 
companiment. 

Next came an Organist, who believed that all 
this small playing, this petty sweetness, was a dis- 
grace to the powers of the instrument. He meant 
to lead forth the long pent-up force, and accord- 
ing he took for his first theme, apparently, the 
Deluge, and the audience had it poured upon 
them in every conceivable form,— wind, rain, 
floods, thunder, lightning, with all the promiscuous 
stops, which are put in all large organs to produce 
a screeching brilliancy, fall drawn, to signify uni- 
versal misery and to produce it. That man gave 
the church their full money’s worth. He flooded 
the house. ‘The voices of the choir were like 
birds chirping in a thinder-storm. He had heard 
that the singing of a congregation should be borne 
up upon the music of the organ ard as it were 
floated, and he seemed to be aiming, for the most 
part, to provide a full Atlantic ocean for the slen- 
der choir to make its stormy voyages upon. 

A fortunate quarrel disposed of him, and the 
Organ went back to the tender performer. But 
before long a wonderful man was called, whose 
fame, as he related it, was excessive. He could 
do anything—play anything. If one style did not 
suit, just give hima hint, and he would take on 
another. He could give you opera, ecclesiastical 
music, stately symphony of Beethoven, the bril- 
liant fripperies of Verdi, the solemn and simple 
grandeur of Handel, or the last waltz, the most 
popular song, (suitably converted for the purpose) 
—anything, in short. The church must surely be 
hard to please, if he could not suit them. He 
opened his organ as a peddler opens his tin boxes, 
and displaying all its wares, says, Now, what do 
you want? Here is a little of almost anything! 

He took his turn. Then came a young man of 
a true and deep nature, to whom music was simply 
a symbol of something higher, alanguage which 
in itselfis but little, but a glorious thing when laden 
with the sentiments and thoughts of a great heart. 
But he was not a Christian man, and the organ 
was not to him a Christian instrument, but simply 
a grand gothic instrument, to be studied, just asa 
Protestant would study a cathedral, in the mere 
spirit of architecture, and not at all in sympathy 
with its religions significance or uses. And be- 
fore long he went abroad to perfect himselfin his 
musical studies. But not till a most ludicrous 
event befell him. On a Christmas-day a great 
performance was to be given. The church was 
full. All were musically expectant. It had been 
given out that something might be expected. 














And surely something was had a little more than 
was expected. For, when every stop was drawn, 
that the opening might be with a sublime choral 
effect, the down-pressing of his hands brought forth 
not only the full expected chord, but also a cat, 
that by some strange chance had got into the or- 
gan. She went up over the top as if gunpowder 
had helped her. Down she plunged into the choir, 
to the track around the front bulwark of the gal- 
lery, until opposite the pulpit, when she dashed 
down one of the supporting columns, made for the 
broad aisle, when a little dog joined in the affray, 
and both went down toward the street door at an 
astonishing pace. Our organist, who, on the first 
appearance of this element in his piece, snatched 
back his hands, had forgotten to peli his muscles, 
and was to be seen following the cat with his 
eyes, with his head turned, while his astonished 
hands stood straight out before him rigid as mar- 
ble ! 

But in all these vicissitudes, and in all this long 
series of players, good playing has been the acci- 
dent, while the thing meant and attempted has 
been in the main, a perversion of music, a breaking 
of the Sabbath-day, and a religious nuisance. The 
only alleviation in the case was, that the general 
ignorance of the proper function of church-music 
saved the Christian congregation from feeling 
what an outrage they had suffered. But, we 
must try this tropic once more, before we can get 
it fairly finished. * 





The Sisters Ferni. 


From the Vienna Blatter frir Musik. Translated for the Lon- 
don Musical World.) 


* Du hast wohl Recht; ich finde nicht die Spur 
Von einem Geist, und Alles ist Dressur.”’ * 

Reckoning by the enthusiasm which, for some 
time, has been rolling its gigantic waves through 
the Italian periodical press, concerning this pair 
of violin-playing sisters, which waves have now 
advanced to the banks of the little Vienna stream, 
certainly astonished at such a deluge, we could 
not help, at the very least, picturing to ourselves 
artistic phenomena in whose ten fingers there 
must be more geniality and masterly skill than in 
ten Milanollos put together. 

After daring to hazard the audacious opinion 
that, from what we heard, saw, and experienced 
at the first concert of these young ladies, in the 
Theatre an der Wien, both the Mesdlles. Ferni 
could very well find room in the dreamy There- 
sa’s little finger, we run the risk, probably, of 
being knocked down by the foam-crested billows 
of enthusiasm, which, however, as yet have only 
forced their noisy way as far as the standing 
places in the pit; but they cannot shake the rock 
of criticism which is accustomed to breakers. 

Both in their personal appearance, and in their 
playing, the fair artists possess a great many 
points of attraction. The first is a matter of 
taste, and, therefore, of no account here ; con- 
cerning the latter, we will explain our opinion by 
a few observations. 

Whatever the so-called French school has col- 
lected in the way of affectation, piquancy, over- 
sharpness, and glimmering dust to throw in peo- 
ple’s eyes, and by which it has succeeded in 
thoroughiy banishing all truth and nature from 
Art, is exhibited, with exhausting completeness, 
in these two young ladies’ playing. In the latter 
is mirrored, with frightful fidelity, artistic Van- 
dalism, clothed in the most modern and refined 
form, such as is now in full bloom on the banks of 


Fates ers e | 
the Seine, and it is not till any one has heard | 


Mesdemoiselles Ferni play that he can believe in 
the possibility of a degree of demoralization in the 
conception of Art so great that even a Berlioz 
was not deterred from the blasphemy of which he 
was guilty towards the score of Weber’s Frei- 
schiitz. 

The playing of these young ladies, however 
calculated to dazzle the great masses, and even, 
in many particulars, to gain the approval of pro- 
fessionals, must fill the real friend of Art with 
deep regret, nay, with pity, because he perceives 
that a couple of young girls, apparently artisti- 
cally endowed by nature, have ee subjected to 


t without a doubt; I find 


** Yes, you are ri 
g, but no trace of mind.” 
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the most refined system of false education, which 
has not only robbed them of freedom of indi- 
vidual development, as well as independence of 
feeling and sentiment, but deprived thein of the 
remotest consciousness of such mental qualities. 

Their artistic taskmasters have not allowed 
these young ladies to express the smallest emo- 
tion of their souls as they felt it. With the scis- 
sors of the school they have pitilessly nipped off 
every blossom, which dared to sprout forth eut of 
the impulse of an inward plastic power. They 
have succeeded, by force of cultivation, in chang- 
ing into a smooth-shern wall of leaves the fresh, 
free forest, with all the variety of its naturally 
sturdy trees, with the magical and mysteriously 
romantic charm of its gloom, with the smiling 
friendliness of its glades, with the refreshing joys 
of its shade, and the vivifying murmurs of its 
little brook. 

From the way of holding the violin and bow 
up to the most brilliant passages, and down again 
to the simplest cantilena, nay, even to the pro- 
duction of each separate tone, everything in the 
playing of these young ladies is affected by man- 
nerism, the inevitable result of a course of scho- 
lastie subjection, carried out with an anatomical 
minuteness, which breaks the structure of natu- 
ral sentiment into a thousand pieces, for the pur- 
pose of producing out of them, according to the 
erroneous architectonic system of this method, a 
brilliantly colored caricature. We never hear 
a warm and really natural tone; the pathos is 
hollow; the sorrow feigned; the joy false; the 
bashfulness affected; and the resolution cow- 
ardice. 

This applies especially to Caroline, in whose 
dreamy eye we feel inclined to believe there is a 
world of deep feeling, while, as the event subse- 
quently proved, her glance really expressed 
nothing but complete apathy. ler sister, Vir- 
ginia, on the other hand, appears to have rescued 
some fragments of original natural feeling from 
the conflict with the persons who have killed her 
soul; her strain is fuller, and warmer, although 
the instrument she uses is inferior in strength and 
melting character of tone to that of her sister. 
Her bearing, which is less constrained, as well as 
the fact that she glides with momentary noncha- 
lance, as well as with greater lightness and flu- 
ency, over many passages, which, from her 
technical skill, she would be capable of executing 
in a perfectly irreproachable manner, are, for the 
reflective observer, characteristic signs of the ex- 
istence of undestroyed traces of individuality. 
Virginia’s playing can be influenced by her frame 
of mind; she may fail to-morrow in what she has 
succeeded to-day, while Caroline is infallible, 
and, in consequence of the complete absence of 
animation from her soul, can never change. She 
is the prototype of a carefully regulated piece of 
mechanism, which, with absolute certainty, hits 
the same point a thousand times running. In 
spite of this, we much prefer Virginia’s playing 
with all its disregard of the influence of the mo- 
ment, for it possesses one feature in,common with 
mankind, namely chance, while infallibility is 
either above or below humanity. 

A further proof of the artistic passivity of these 
brilliant examples of methodical art-gardening, is 
furnished by their repertory, which would other- 
wise not be intelligible, if we reflected, on the one 
hand, with what an endless variety of artistie 
productions they must have come in contact dur- 
ing the course of their career, and, on the other, 
if we remembered that these young girls are of 
an age which might enable them to judge of the 
value of the pieces in their list. But the want of 
freedom in their artistic education, the conse- 
quence of which must be the inability to form an 
opinion in musically zsthetical matters, would be 
ys sufficient to explain this phenomenon, even 
without the fact that, as pupils of Beriot and 
Alard, they have been educated merely to hawk 
about the tin-pot concert wares of those gentle- 
men. We do not, in the slightest degree, blame 
the young ladies for this, since, in consequence of 
the above circumstance, their horizon was neces- 
sarily bounded by the compositions with which 
their masters deigned to present them; nay, we 
rather think it a piece of negative good fortune 
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for Art that this is so, for we cannot help shudder- 
ing at the thought: Suppose the notion of laying 
hands on the modest creations of a Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn or Schumann, were to enter their 
heads! 

But— we may make our minds easy on this 
score; such a thing will never happen. The 
young ladies will never play anything except 
what their masters have arranged for them atom 
by atom, and indelibly impressed on them; nay — 
however exaggerated it may seem—we can 
scarcely keep ourselves from assuming that, be- 
yond Alard and Beriot, they have not the least 
idea what kind of an art music is, and — if more 
nearly questioned on this head — would be capa- 
ble of returning an answer somewhat resembling 
that of Berlichingen’s little son, of which the 
worthy Gotz remarked: “ The boy is so learned, 
that he does not know his father’s name.” 

Yet, despite all this, we have no intention of 
blaming the Mesdemoiselles Ferni, for, as we 
have already said, they are, in an artistico-moral 
sense, irresponsible beings. But we certainly do 
intend to pronounce the most decided censure on 
a school, which, shallow in principles and hollow 
at heart, thinks, from its high-stilted and obscure, 
fogay self-conceit, to look down upon German 
Art, which, serious and dignified, is enthroned 
high above it on a pedestal of granite. 

The public, more properly so-called, pays less 
attention to considerations of this kind, and is, 
therefore, perfectly justified in feeling attracted 
by the young ladies’ elegance; excited by their 
uncommon, brilliant, and crisp style of execution, 
lighted up by a variety of brilliant tricks of fence ; 
astonished at their manual skill, overcoming all 
difficulties with ease and certainty ; pleased by 
the purity and comparative force of their tone, 
and, lastly, entranced by the way in which the 
performance of eaeh fair artist blends,even in the 
most trivial details, with that of the other. We 
ourselves, however, do not know, in _ truth, 
whether we more admire the gigantic industry 
which must have been required from them both 
for so comprehensive a material victory, and the 
subjection of their individuality, or regard as un- 
intelligible the perseverance with which they 
have gone through the process of mental transub- 
stantiation to the utter sacrifice of their own 
identity. 

But, however any one may think on this head 
— the sisters Ferni are worth going to hear. 

L. A. ZELLNER. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Zerrahn’s Programmes Again. 

My Dear Dwight,—In writing you my first letter 
on this topic, it was partly with a view to discover 
some good reason, if there happened to be any, why 
the Symphony is always placed first on our pro- 
gramme. I have been unable to find one, however, 
in the communication of Mr. Scnmirt, which ap- 
peared in your Journal of last Saturday. I do not 
see indeed, that we differ, substantially. 

The ground I took in my letter was, that the place 
for a Symphony is neither at the beginning nor at the 
end of a Concert, but that it should stand No. 2 on 
the list; or, what is pretty much the same thing, at 
the end of Part first; for an Overture and a Symphony 
must be considered nearly, if not quite, enough, for one 
Part. Mr. Schmitt wishes it to be played jirst, in 
order that he may hear it before his energies flag. 
We only differ then as to a matter of ten or twelve 
minutes in time, which would be required for the per- 
formance of an overture; and what reasonable man 
would do your correspondent the injustice to suppose 
that his energies are in danger of flagging in ten 
minutes ? 

The “poor people who come from the suburbs” 
would have no reason to complain if my suggestions 
were carried out; for by placing the Symphony at 
the end of the first Part, Mr. Zerrahn would give to 
those who desire to leave early, an opportunity of 
doing so, and enable them besides to carry away with 
them, fresh and unalloyed, the impressions created by 
the Symphony. A decided advantage, J think. 





“Mr. Double Bass” has, many times, “been in the 
room for the performers, before a concert,” and has 
always been under the impression that the mysterious 
discords heard there were caused by tuning the in- 
struments, and were not produced solely to enable the 
musicians to “get their hands in.” Itis true that the 
artists munipulate a little and make all sorts of dia- 
bolical noises, mixed up with chromatic roulades from 
the oboes and flutes; but they don’t play anything* 
together. It seems to me there is a marked difference 
between tuning a violin in a private room and play- 
ing upon it afterwards in public. I think it will be 
conceded, that there are few artists, who do not some- 
times experience more or less nervous excitement on 
appearing before an audience ; and it must be conceded 
that, as a general rule, a player not only gains confi- 
dence, but enters more and more into the spifit of his 
music as his performance progresses. I do not see 
how Mr. Schmitt can get over this. 

Again ; I cannot perceive how this tuning of in- 
struments in a side room is going to help the audience 
at all; for upon this question touching the propriety 
of tuning up an audience, so to speak, Mr. Schmitt 
must excuse me if I differ from him. It is no doubt 
true that professional musicians, who naturally keep 
their senses always tuned to a “concord of sweet 
sounds,” are fully prepared for a Symphony at any 
time, so it does not come too late. But it is quite 
different with a majority of the audience who may 
be supposed to have been “knocking round” all day 
out of doors, or boxed up in counting rooms “down 
town.” To these, I think your correspondent will 
admit that the ascent toa “gigantic tone-poem”’ should 
be somehow or other graduated. To such as these, 
a fine overture (of course Mr. Zerrahn is not going to 
give us a poor one,) is a positive benefit, while it can- 
not possibly be a disadvantage to anybody. 

At any rate let us have my plan tried before we 
condemn it; and I heartily agree with Mr. Schmitt 
in considering Mr. Zerrahn a competent person to de- 
cide this matter, and only hope that his attention may 
be drawn to these communications and that they may 
receive his favorable consideration. 

Dovste Bass. 


P.S. LIamsorry your correspondent does not see 
the force of my gastronomical simile. He takes um- 
brage at Boeuf & la mode, but thinks “roast meat” 
might do. Chacun @ son gotit,—roast meat let it be, 
so the principle remains the same. 





Mr. Fry's Lecture in Philadelphia. 
(From the Evening Bulletin, Feb. 25.) 


Mr. William H. Fry delivered a lecture on Music, 
last evening, before the Harmonia Society, the audi- 
ence being a good one in point of numbers and intel- 
ligence. The lecture was extemporaneous, and was 
ot a discursive character. Its length, too, would for- 
bid any attempt to give even an outline of it. Mr. 
Fry regards Music as the highest and most pervading 
of the arts, and in expressing his worship of it, he be- 
came enthusiastic and often eloquent. He described 
and analyzed the diatonic and chromatic scales, and, 
with Mr. Cross’s assistance on the organ, illustrated 
a variety of chords and modulations. Owing to want 
of time, he did not attempt a historical sketch of 
Music ; but he mentioned the Chinese accounts of it, 
antedating all other accounts, and he introduced spec- 
imens of Chinese and East Indian airs, harmonized 
by himself and sung by thé chorus of the Harmonia 
Society. As an example of very superior writing 
he introduced Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, which was 
also well sung. The lecture contained frequent al- 
lusions to the inadequate encouragement and protec- 
tion of Artin this country, all of which were expressed 
earnestly and warmly, and were received with sympa- 
thy by the audience. There were a great many good 
things in the lecture; much sound philosophy, but 
much also that was mere rhapsody ; a great deal that 
was original and striking and amusing, but much that 
was simply grotesque. The peroration was a spirited 
and impressive appeal in behalf of American Art. Al- 
though the lecture was more than two hours long, the 
audience did not weary; for Mr. Fry is never com- 
mon-place or tedious. 

The Boston Courier gives an extract from a private 
letter describing the same performance : 





“The audience was not large, but good-humored 
and made up of our brightest people, and the absence 
of the grim, and determined, and defiant, and inves- 
tigating faces of the regular lecture-goers was refresh- 
ing. Fry lounged upon the stage at 8 o'clock, made 
up in a strange and not severely esthetic manner. 
Dark coat and vest buttoned up to the throat, and a 
pair of very loose and lazy-hung pantaloons—his hands 
eneased in immaculate kids. He spurned the pulpit 
—‘stand,”—they call it—that had been provided for 
his use, and took a clear stage, and no favor, and no 
notes, except some irregular scribblings on an old 
card which he produced every few minutes from one 
of his waistcoat pockets. For two hours and a haly 
did he talk brilliantly, quaintly, convulsingly, learn- 
edly, buttonholedly, prophetically, half-inspiredly, 
whimsically, conceitedly, bravely, truly, about every- 
thing—and music. Now he made us squirm with fun ; 
now he dazzled and lifted us by some unexpected soar 
of eloquence ; now he set us on ecstatic edge with 
some bold, bright scoff at snobbishness and stupidity. 
Now he opened our admiring eyes to some rare poetic 
vision. His peroration was a noble appeal for art in 
this country. I believe the people would have sat de- 
lighted till midnight. But after threatening to stop 
half a dozen times, the brilliant fellow switched off, 
and shuttled away as if, for all the world, he had been 
doing nothing particularly clever all the while. Black- 
berries in February are aot half so scarce as Fry’s 
speeches, and not half so succulent and piquant. Get 
him to do it in Boston.” 





Atlusical Correspondence. 
Bern, JAN. 26.—I think von BuE ow is of 
importance enough, or will be hereafter to excuse me 


for giving a couple of paragraphs from the papers 
here in relation to the affair. 





1. From the Voss’che Zéitung. (Communicated.) 


“Hans von Biilow, on Friday, regaled the Berlin 
public with an Ollapodrida of Music of the Future, 
in the hall of the Sing-Akademie. Among other 
horrors, the concert-giver brought to performance a 
work by Franz Liszt ; “ Die Ideale Sinfonische Dich- 
tung nach Schiller,” explained by H. von Biilow in 
his programme to this effect : that the piece is in three 
divisions, ‘ Aufschwung, Enttiuschung und Beschafti- 
gung, die schliessliche Vereinigung dieser Motive eine 
Apotheose Schiller’s Bilde.’”” ‘The public appears to 
have heard in this musical waste only the ‘ Enttaii- 
schung’ and opposed the small clique of applauders 
after the ‘ Apotheosis ’——- which doubtless would have 
made Schiller turn over in his grave — with decided 
hissing. HH. von Biilow came before the audience 
like an angry lion, and said, ‘ Hissing is not the style 
here ! I desire the hissers to leave the hall!’ 

“As to this we can assure H. v. Biilow in the 
name of the public; 1. That hitherto it has not been 
the style here to use the Sing-Akademie for the pro- 
duction of musical nonsense ; and, 2, that it has not 
hitherto been the style to order the publie, which has 
purchased the right of criticism for a thaler, to leave 
the hall. This much we remember, through a period 
of 40 years, that the hall of the Sing-Akademie has 
never been so dishonored. 

Unus pro multis.” 

The man of the National Zeitung excuses himself 
in a paragraph, for not having in his notice of the 
Biilow concert given the particulars of the scene. 
He says : “‘ Before coming to the topic of the day, we 
must refer to the much talked of occurrence at the 
concert of H. von Biilow on Friday, which is quite 
without precedent in Berlin concert history, and has 
awakened universal disapprobation. Our report of 
this has been deferred until now, because before the 
breaking out of the storm of Liszt, we had withdrawn 
into the most distant corner of the Loge, where we 
could not understand the words of the speaker.” 
The story is then told again with the following re- 
mark appended : “ Partly to the coolness, partly to 
the surprise of the public, thus in corpore insulted, 
owes the equally blustering and uncalled for Censor 
his thanks, that he, at that very time and place, was 
not driven back into his proper sphere.” 
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I remember, when a hoy, that one of the neighbors 
sued the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company 
for damages to his water power. Lawyer Mellen ar- 
gued the case for him, and then, for the first time, the 
poor man found out how excessively he had been in- 
jured. I remember he cried while the neighbors 
laughed. Our public seems, now that three or four 
days have elapsed and the critics have had their say, 
to begin to find that poor Hans von Biilow has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. 

But enough — perhaps too much — of this. 

The introduction to ‘ Lohengrin’ is a taking, slow 
movement, away up in the upper violin regions, made 
understandable by a couple of pages of programme, 
all about the sacred “Gral.” This, it appears, was 
the cup used by Jesus at the Lord’s Supper, and in 
which, afterwards, his blood and water, when the sol- 
dier pierced his side, was caught— according to 
some old Catholic legend. Haupt, who sat by me, 
said the music sounded to him just like a pupil’s ex- 
ercise in three-part counterpoint, and it seemed to me 
much like a reappearance of familiar strains from the 
“ Tannhiuser.”” We shall heer it again soon in the 
opera house. 

The violin piece by Raff, pluyed by Strauss most 
exquisitely, was but a weak affair —- fairy music after 
the Mendelssohn pattern, for the orchestra, and a vi- 
olin solo, of no great musical value. 

I do not know whether you have ever had Berlioz’s 
Overture to the “ Vehmrichtern.” If not, 1 hope 
your orchestra will not waste valuable time in study- 
ing it—unless it be for the fun of the thing. The 
staff was so abominably bad, that we got over our 
disgust and had a hearty laugh —“ we,” that is, 
nearly all the auditors near me. One cannot de- 
scribe it —in fact, it is not worth description with its 
drums and clashing of cymbals, and ridiculous trash 
generally. 

Music of the Future enough for this winter ! 

The only claim of such things to the name of com- 
positions seems to be the fact that they really are 
compounded —a set of heterogeneous short musical 
passages strung together on the thread of the intellec- 
tual idea of some poem. But as it is impossible to 
convey intellectual ideas in mere musical tones, so 
the thread of connection is one, which, if you keep 
in mind, causes you to lose the music; if you keep 
the music you lose the thread. If you lose the 
thread the music all falls apart, and you might as 
well call twenty consecutive pages of the philosophy 
of Martinus Magnus —the Great Tupper —a poem, 
as these disconnected phrases and chords a symphony 
or an overture. Perhaps I do injustice to the Great 
Tupperian Philosophy. I never read it. No judge 
has as yet sentenced me to three years State’s prison, 
four days solitary, and a hundred pages of Tupper. 


Bertin, Fen. 4.— Was not my last notice of a 
concert one in which the extravagances of orchestra 
run mad was the theme? Eight days later (Jan. 22) 
we had one of which the principal pieces belong (at 
least in style) to a period before there was any or- 
chestra — when music was written for voices alone — 
nay, for men’s, or men’s and boys’ voices only. It 
was the second concert of the Dom-chor. The ranks 
were pretty full ; I counted 58 boys, trebles and altos, 
and 31 or 32 men, tenors and basses. 

One or two points, minute but not therefore insig- 
nificant, are worthy of notice. The choir is arranged 
in four slightly curving lines, each line just enough 
raised to sing freely over the heads of that in front, 
and affording every individual a clear view of the 
conductor, who, of course, stands in the centre. The 
result is the highest precision, as every one takes his 
own time directly from the baton, and the greatest 
blending possible of voices. Again no one, not seated 
close to the choir, perceives when and how the 
pitch is given. There is no sounding of a pitchpipe, 





or pianoforte, no audible tone given by the conductor. 
Each has his own music, makes himself perfectl» 
ready, while sitting. Then, at aslight sign all rise 
together and the music “streams” forth. Again, 
the ancient music sung, with its long-drawn tones, 
wolian-harp-like melodies and harmonies, gives the 
singer opportunity to pay attention to the character 
of the tone which he is producing, his thoughts not 
heing occupied with runs, and trills, and passages. 
Consequently, we have a body of as pure vocal tones 
as the natural powers of the singers will admit of. 
We all know the effect, when a fine organist closes a 
piece, raising finger after finger from the keys from 
the upper octaves downward until at last a single 
grand pedal note vibrates through the church. This 
effect, and far more powerfnl in its workings upon 
the feelings, we have given us by the Dom-chor, the 
deep bass voices being heard, like a pedal note, vi- 
brating through the hall for a moment when all else 
is still. 

But to the programme. 

1. Ave Regina, by Vittoria ; — born in Spain, 1560, 
kapellmeister to the church of St. Apollinare, at 
Rome, in 1585; later, singer in the Pope’s chapel ; 
in 1594 called to Munich. His works comprise all 
sorts of music for the Catholic church service, masses, 
psalms, motets, and so on, in from four to twelve 
parts. 

2. Kyrie, for men’s voices, by Giovanni Mattheo 
Asola;— flourished at Verona, 1565-1596; wrote 
much and well. 

3. Offertorium, by Fioroni ; — born at Paris, 1704 
died as kapellmeister of the cathedral at Milan, in 
1779; one of the greatest church composers of the 
last century. 

4. Clavier Concerto, in Italian style, by Bach, 
played by Hans von Biilow. A piece for the piano- 
forte solo, with so much beautiful melody that it is 
not necessary to be a “ Bachist” to enjoy it. The 
only criticism that I heard upon Biilow’s noble per- 
formance of it, was that he took up the last move- 
ment a little too fast, so that the audience was more 
likely to wonder at the performer’s execution, than 
to fully comprehend the greatness of the music. 

5. “ Adoramus te, Christe,” by Benelli; —a great 
singer, and one of the greatest teachers of singing of 
recent times. He was born at Forli, in the Romag- 
na, Sept. 5, 1771; studied with those two great mas- 
ters, Padres Martini and Mattei; 1790 was first tenor 
at Naples ; 1798 engaged in London; 1801 at Dres- 
den ; 1823 came to Berlin as professor of vocak music, 
where he had the greatest success ; 1829 fell into a 
controversy with Spontini, through certain articles, 
which he had printed in the Leipzig Allg. Musikalische 
Zeitung ; retired to the neighborhood of Dresden, and 
died August 16, 1830. 

6. Choral, the programme says by Eccard, a Ger- 
man composer, born at Miihlhausen, in Thuringia ; 
pupil of Orlando Lasso (Roland de Lattre); 1599 
kapellmeister in Konigsherg ; 1608 ditto in Berlin. 
This choral is, in fact, what is known in our older 
singing books as “ Luther’s Judgment Hymn.” I 
have seen itin books printed betore Eccard was born ; 
so that he can only have the credit of having harmo 
nized it; as Claude Goudimel did our “ old 100.” 
If ever I get time to write my “‘ Psalmodic Sketches ” 
for the Journal, there will be more said about this 
choral. 

7. Lamentation, (for men’s voices) by Melchior 
Franck ;— born in Silesia in the second half of the 
16th century: 1603 kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Coburg ; died there June 1, 1639. 

(The motet here given is from Lamentations CV : 
15-17.) 

8. Adagio and six variations, op. 34, Beethoven ; 
played by Biilow, in his most exquisite style. 

And finally, 

9. Lobgesang, by Mendelssohn —not the Song of 
Praise Choral Symphony — but a “ Glory to God in 
the highest,” &c. 
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Tecan say nothing new ahont such music. I can 
only repeat that no reader, who has never heard the 
like, can form any due conception of it, either in re- 
gard to the style of the music, the effect of the hoy 
choir, or the perfection of the performance. The 
first hearing of a full orchestra or a grand Handelian 
chorus with two or three hundred singers, is not 
more new to a country lover of music, who has pre- 
viously never gone hevond the village hand, or choir 
than one of these motets would he to the most expe- 
rienced singer of our Handel and Haydn Socicty- 
Why can we not have something of this kind in Bos- 
ton? I will stake my character for trath on the 
assertion that our city can furnish as good materials 
for such a choir as Berlin. If it was not for the im- 
possibility of finding men and boys with time, pa- 
tience and perseverance to go throngh the needful 
course of study and practice, we might have such a 
choir. But here is just the trouble ! 

Jan. 21st, I attended the Zimmermann Quartet con- 
cert. 1, A quartet, by J. J. Koerner, of St. Peters- 
burg, not very great, but very pleasing. 2, Quartet 
by Haydn in G, of course delightful. 2, do. op. 
127, Beethoven — quite beyond me, on one hearing. 

At OrrTLING’s soireé, a novelty to me was a 
Quartet by Spohr, in G, in three movements, which I 
liked mach. I heard also, for the second time, one 
by Schubert, in D minor, the opening of the Adagio 
reminding everyhody most forcibly of the second 
movement of Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. If you 
do not know this work in Boston, I pray von get it. 

At another concert of a very different order were a 
few things to be noted; such as, a Festival Overtare 
by Huco Utrticn, of whom I must at some time 
have written. He is one of the rising young compo- 
sers ; I think among the first here. Some vears since 
a prize was offered (at Brussels?) for a ‘“ Sinfonie 
Trionfale,”’ and he gained it. He has been for two 
or three years in Milan studying; and the story is 
that the Royal opera has accepted a new work for the 
stage by him. The overture in question pleased me 
much better than it did some of the newspaper re- 
porters. I liked it. There were three pieces de- 
claimed, or rather read by some of the hest of the 
“Theater personel ” of both sexes— not of particu- 
lar interest, however, to us. 

A couple of young women from Vienna sang; 
Frauleins Sofia and Kraus, wiggle-voiced women 
to the most shocking degree ; neither gave a smooth, 
sustained note from beginning to end. One of them 
sang the song by Schubert: Meine Ruh ist hin, mein 
Herz ist schmer. 1 could not imagine from her ap- 
pearance that her peace really was destroved or that 
her heart was very heavy, but I shuddered to think 


| how true it would be of me, if condemned to hear 


such a wiggle-voiced woman often ! 

Davin, the violinist, Mendelssohn's friend, was 
here from Leipzig; and performed a concerto from 
delightful old Viotti, who, forty or fifty years ago, 
was the great violinist in London. Do you remember 
in the Handel and Haydn collection : “ See the leaves 
around us fulling?’’ That melody was taken by 
Gardner from one of Viotti’s violin pieces. That 
one specimen is sufficient to show what exquisite mu- 
sic he wrote. David also played variations on a Rus- 
sian song. 

But who do you guess played us a piece or two on 
the pianoforte? None other than fat, jolly, giant-mus- 
cled, multitudinous-fingered LEopotp DE MEYER — 
the veritable Leopold — himself, just as he used to be, 
— a little older, of course, but evidently just as ready 
as ever to give his certificate of the excellence of any- 
body’s pianofortes. 

He played a Souvenir d’ Italie, made the melody 
sing itself almost to sleep, and then waked it up 
again, and everybody else. It was positively delight- 
tul to have something of the sort by way of piquant 
sauce to all the great music, which had been stirring 
up the depths of the heart, in so many concerts. I 
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like him far better than Thalberg. He is like Jaell, 
such a “jolly cock,” you cannot suppose he ever had 


| a dark day in his life ; and in his music, from the ut- 


most delicacy to thunder, you feel that he is enjoying 
himself, and you enjoy it too. Being called out 
again, he played a little queer thing, ending nowhere 
in particular, and dressing every face in smiles. I 
like him. 

Last night RapecKke gave the first concert of a 
new series. It opencd with a concert overture by 
Rietz of Leipzig; I liked it better than any other 
works by him. But what made the occasion most 
enjoyable to me, was two choral works by Beethoven: 
the “ Elegischer Gesang,” op. 118, “ Sanft wie du leb- 
test hast du vollendet, §c., and the ‘‘ Meeresstille und 
Gliichliche Fahrt.’? So delicious!. Ah, when shall 
we have concerts, with snch works on the programmes? 
David again played. He gave Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo for the violin, and an Andante and Scherzo of 
his own. His greatness as a vivlinist, I think no 
one can deny. Crystal purity of tone, wondrous exe- 
cution ; but he does not touch the heart; herein Joa- 
chim to me surpasses all. 

The closing piece was Rubinstein’s Symphony, en- 
titled “Ocean.” The opening movement reminded 
me of Mendelssohn’s “ Hebrides ” overture. The 
result of the whole only strengthened the impression 
made by other of his works, that he is in too great 
haste to compose. Musical creative talentis certainly 
there ; thorough musical training just as certainly not. 
His works affect one as crude, wanting in logical 
connection, too much of the picture-music order. 
Pity, a great pity ! 

But many thanks to Radeckg for giving it. 

A. W. T. 


New York, Fen. 28.—I was interested in read- 
ing in your last number, what the “Diarist” had to 
say about ARTHUR Naporeon. He is indeed a won- 
erful boy, and one of the few prodigies that stand 
anything like an intimate acquaintance. Apart from 
musical ability, he is a rarely gifted youth, well read, 
in English, French and German modern literature, a 
good linguist, and an excellent chess-player. Yet 
with all these accomplishments, he possesses an un- 
pretending modesty that is, after all, his greatest 
charm. 

At present Arthur Napoleon is in this city, quite 
ill. The climate is rather severe for one who is ac- 
customed to more southern countries, and Arthur will 
travel south as soon as possible. An amusing caric- 
ature of this little pianist, has recently been publish- 
ed by Schuberth & Co. It represents himi with his 
piano astride of a telegraph wire, playing with fingers 
that cover several octaves, various selections from 
Liszt, Thalberg, Beethoven, &c. The features, though 
of course, exaggerated, are in the main faithful, and 
the little round velvet coat that Arthur always wears 
at his concerts is accurately represented. In a tele- 
graph station house at the left hand is seen his busi- 
ness agent, Mr. Ties working the wires by the usual 
telegraphic operating machine. 

During his recent trip to Albany, Troy, Hartford, 
&c, Arthur kept a little diary, amusing for its laconic 
brevity. Here for instance is an entry: 

Feb. 15th. Came to Troy, a quiet little smoky 
town. Gave a concert. Burned my fingers with 
sealing wax.” As yet Arthur Napoleon has not been 
appreciated as an artist in this country, but he will be. 

We have had an amateur operatic performance, at 
Dodworth’s Hall. It was a private affair, and fear- 
fully select. No lady was admitted except in full 
dress, and if a gentleman ventured to appear in any- 
thing short of white kids, he was expelled at once from 
the sacred spot. Newspaper people were entirely too 
plebeian to be invited, and only one of our city papers 
has a word to say about it, and that favored journal 
describes the performance as “amusing.” The opera 
was Donizetti’s Lucia, a Miss Tryon singing the 





music of the heroine, and a Mr. Boughton that of 
Edgar. 

The plan of performing Dr. Ward’s “ Gipsey’s 
Frolic” at the Academy of Music by a gang of fash- 
ionable amateurs is abandoned. The composer re- 
fused to allow his opera to be cut down at all, and the 
would-he performers thought it too long. So it is 
probable that Don Pasquale will be substituted. Miss 
Secor, a first rate singer will take the principal part, 
if it be ever played by the amateur gang. She isa 
young lady of excellent musical education and dis- 
tinguished social position. Her futher is a rich mer- 
chant, and the daughter has sung at charity concerts 
with effect. Handsome proposals were recently made 
to her, to sing in a series of concerts recently given 
here by a first class solo pianist, but though the lady 
herself would not have objected very much, the “stern 
parient” interposed, and Miss Secor is a flower wast- 
ing her sweetness on the desert air—a singer singing 
only to a private circle of fashionable friends. 

Mr. Sta@pev’s [Hiawatha was given here last week 
with deserved success. The Academy of Music was 
fairly filled, most of our musical professors being 
present. The able criticisms already published in 
your paper on this work, render any critical notice of 
it in this letter superfluous. The most successful 
piece was the Harvest chorus, which was encored. 
Your Boston solo singers did not please our audience 
over much. The cantata is to be repeated this weck. 

A complimentary concert to Georce Bristow is 
to take place on the 7th of March, at the Academy of 
Music. 

Brrenoit, I hear, is so pleased with this country, 
that he has no idea of returning to Europe. He gets 
with Strakosch, $1500 a month, a vast deal more than 
is ever got on the other side of the ocean. He has 
in his possession several hundred love letters sent him 
by infatuated ladies in the various cities he has visited. 
At first he used to answer these, but they came so 
plentifully that he now contents himself with reading 
them, feebly laughing and adding them to his collec- 
tion. When he shows them to a friend he does it 
with quite a Don Juan air, and hums Leporello’s song 
“Il Catalogo e questo.” At Havana he sang better 
than ever here, because the people hissed him a few 
times, and he got a little frightened. 

Amopro waddles about the West with as glorious 
avoiceasever. He is a jovial fellow, and leaves hosts 
of friends in every city he visits. 

TROVATORE. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Marcn Ist.— Absence from 
the “City of Churches,” for some time, with matters 
of business, have prevented me from giving you any 
items of news of late. 

The second season of our Philharmonic Society has 
been conducted with great success, and the interest re- 
mains unabated. The fourth concert of the season 
comes off on Saturday of this week, a notice of which 
T will send you next week. 

We are now soon to have a new Music Hall, or, 
as some call it, an “Academy of Music,” but this lat- 
ter name is rather too pretentious, as the amount to 
be raised is only $150,000, which will be hardly suf- 
ficient to give us a building with the necessary ac- 
cessaries, worthy to be called an “Academy of Music.” 

At the last meeting of the Stockholders, the Com- 
mittee announced that all but about $15,000 of the 
sum required, was either subscribed or pledged, and 
that the Committee had determined that the enter- 
prise should not fail for the want of the necessary means 
to complete it; and more than that, they were also 
determined that the building and ground should be 
delivered to the stockholders in perfect completeness, 
entirely free from debt. 

Our beautiful city certainly has-reason to be proud 
of the enterprise and liberality of his citizens. Within 
a period of two years, the work of supplying the city 
with pure, wholesome water, has been projected, and 





successfully carried out; a Pablic Li>rary — called 
the “Mercantile Library Association of the city of 
Brooklyn,” has been established with an expendi- 
ture of about $15,°00, which receives the hearty 
and cordial support which it richly deserves ; a Phil- 
harmonic Society second to but one in the country, 
is now closinga second, and highly successful season ; 
our lectures are better attended than any. The say- 
ing of the loquacious Mrs. Mal»prop about compari- 
sons, comes to mind just in time to prevent, what I 
fear, might have been a serious breach of propriety 
and good manners. 

There was a largely attended Concert given last 
evening at Plymouth Church, in aid of two charita- 
ble institutions of our city. Financially, the concert 
was a splendid success ; but as much cannot be said 
of the programme offered. There were some good 
thing showever, but the hest of #11 was the Septet by 
Beethoven, led by Mr. Nott. Such music, however, 
is far more enjoyable in a smaller room, with a se- 
lect and appreciative audience, though on this occa- 
sion it was well received, and I am sure gave great 
pleasure to many. 

I have been both amused and gratified at your 
treatment of the different criticisms in the Poston 
papers of the late performance of ‘ Isracl in Egypt.” 
They certainly cannot say you are wanting in libe- 
rality, or that you fear to let vour readers know what 
they have to say; they must he satisfied with your 
course inthis respect. But it does not seem to me 
that you meet their objections, and adverse criticisms, 
in your usual, and thorough manner. Beethoven 
might highly esteem, and even venerate the works of 
Handel, without considering them adapted, or suita- 
ble for the masses. In fact, it seems to me, the opin- 
ions you cite and refer to as sustaining your position, 
can be used more effectively against vou. When 
you can educate the people to love, appreciate, and 
enjoy best, that which Beethoven, Mozart and Men- 
delssohn found it necessary to study, and from which 
they derived so much delight in so doing, you will 
not find newspaper critics to deprecate the perform- 
ance of Israel in Eqypt. 

What was profound, and deeply learned in Han- 
del’s time, is much more likely to he so considered 
now, than what was then considered elegant or 
beautiful, to be so considered now. 

To discuss this as fully as I would like, would 
make this letter entirely too long. More anon. 

BELLInNI. 


Satem, Mass., Fes. 24.—I1 send you the pro- 
gramme of a very successful concert given in our city 
last evening under the direction of Mr. FENo.iosa ; 
because I think that the artist, to whom we are in- 
debted for this and many previous musical favors, 
amply deserves an honorable mention in your col- 
umns. Mr. Fenollosa has become one of the institu- 
tions of Salem, and one which we could ill spare, for 
no one has ever done more than he for the cultivation 
of music in our community. The soil of Salem is 
poorly adapted for the growth of the true musical 
seed. John Endicott and Roger Conant ploughed 
and enriched it for another sort of crop, and their de- 
scendants have hard work to supply the deficiency 
which the old culture has caused. Mr. Fenollosa has 
been with us some fifteen or twenty years, digging 
about and pruning and cherishing our weakly tree of 
Art, and he now has the sutisfaction of seeing it bear 
healthy fruit, and reaps the additional reward of a 
firm place in our esteem as a musician and a gentle- 
man. Besides all that he has done for individual 
pupils, he has made large classes familiar with the 
best masses of Haydn and Mozart. He has also 
shown the audiences at his concerts how Rossini 
stands head-and-shoulders above all other modern 
Italian composers, and he has given them a taste of 
deeper and purer draughts than were ever mingled in 
Italy. 
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Here is the programme : 


Part I. 
1. Quartet & Chorus, from “Moses in Egypt.” Rossini. 
2. Trio, ‘‘Beatrice di Tenda.” Bellini. 
8. Song, ‘‘Winged Messenger.” Fesca. 
4. Fantasia, ‘‘The Siege of Corinth.” 
Piano & Violin. Labarre & DeBeriot. 
5. Recitative & Romanza, ‘Romeo & Juliet.” Vaccaj. 
6. Duet, ‘‘Barcarole.”’ Kiicken. 
7. Cavatina. ‘‘Semiramide.”’ Rossini. 
8. Trio, ‘‘The Faded Wreath.” Stevenson. 
Part II. 
1. Quartet, from ‘I Puritani.” Bellini. 
2. Song, ‘‘Kathleen Movourneen.”’ Crouch. 
8. Trio. “‘The Distant Chimes.” Glover 
4. Sonata—Piano & Violin, op.12in D major, Beethoven. 
5. Trio, “‘Oratirio of Eli.” Costa. 
6. Scena & Prayer, ‘Der Freischutz.” Weber. 
7. Trio, ‘“‘Donna Caritea.” Mercadante. 
8. Quartet, ‘‘Tancredi.” Rossini. 


Partly good, as you see; and in part indifferent 
and common-place. For the latter, necessity is the 
apology. You will readily understand that in one of 
our audiences there must be many weak stomachs, 
which require water to be mixed with the wine. The 
babes are growing, however, and if Mr. Fenollosa 
keeps on in his good work, he will soon be able to 
feed them entirely with the strong meat which is fit 
for men. Even now, we crave a larger modicum of 
Beethoven and Weber. We are grateful for the taste 
which we had last night, but in future concerts our 
stimulated affections will, like Oliver’s, ask for more. 
Mr. Fenollosa rarely appears to better advantage than 
in the violin part of a Beethoven Sonata. On this 
ofcasion he was ably seconded at the piano by Mr. 
Breed, whose modest and retiging disposition has 
hitherto been too apt to keep in the shadea rare artis- 
tic taste and sensibility. 

It is hardly fair to notice the amateur performers, 
but the ladies will perhaps pardon you for mention- 
ing by their initials, Miss A., of Beverly, whose deli- 
cate soprano has become indispensable at our musi- 
cal parties and semi-private concerts, Mrs. S. and two 
Misses S. of Salem, whose varied accomplishments 
do credit to the honored name they bear, and a sec- 
end Miss A., of Beverly, with a face like a sweet mel- 
ody, and a voice fit for its accompaniment, — all of 
them pupils of Mr. F. 

The audience was attentive and appreciative, and 
by their hearty applause gave Mr. F. earnest encour- 
agement to do for them other and still better things. 
Verily ours is becoming a city of harmony, as well 
as of PEACE. 
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Music in THIs Numper.— Continuation of the opera ‘* Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” arranged for the piano-forte. 
_4—-_cee > —-—-—-——- 


Concerts. 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. Friday 
evening, Feb. 25, at Mercantile Hall. The pro- 
gramme of this sixth Chamber Concert was by 
far the finest of the season; and so too, in the 
rendering of the various pieces, there was more 
felicity, more life and delicacy than usual. 

Parr 1. 
1. Quartet in A minor, Schubert, 


Andante—-Minuetto—Finale, Allegro. 
Beethoven. 





2. Cantate: ‘* Adelaide,” 
C. R. Adams. 


8. Capriccio in BE minor, with Quintet accompaniment, first. 
time), 8. Bennett. 


B. J. Lang. 








Part II. 
4. Andante and Finale Presto, from the Quartet in E flat, 
op. 12, Mendelssohn. 
§. Song: ‘‘ Welcome, fair wood,” R. Franz. 
C. R. Adams. 


6. First Quintet. in E flat, op. 4, Beethoven. 
Allegro—Andante—Scherzo—Finale, Allegro vivace. 

The feature of greatest interest, alike from 
novelty and from intrinsic merit, was the Quartet 
by Schubert. It is a thoroughly beautiful compo- 
sition; remarkably clear, complete, concise, sym- 
metrical in form ; every movement happily round- 
ed and just long enough; and thus uncommonly 
free from Schubert’s usual fault, excessive length 
of treatment, — in his case a mere fault in form, 
in the art of mastering unusually rich materials. 
For it is clear that, since Beethoven, no compo- 
ser’s brain has teemed with such a wealth of won- 
derfully strange and exquisite ideas; nor has 
any one seemed so haunted and urged on by ir- 
resistible and restless inspirations. More quiet 
and more smoothly, simply beautiful than usual 
in this Quartet, Schubert still betrays in it that 
peculiar vein of restless individuality, that wild, 
heroic, solemn, summoning, exulting martial 
rhythm, which seems always leading his soul 
away as to some noble strife and victory. Beet- 
hoven’s early Quintet, full of life and love and 
zest for all things high and beautiful, one of his 
golden promises, ere he had opened up his deeper 
vein, made a very fit counterpart and balance to 
the Schubert piece, so that one carried fresh and 
exquisite impressions home with him. 

Mr. Sterndale Bennett, whom we have known 
hitherto only by his “ Naiades” overture, and by 
some nice songs, German in their style and spirit, 
has long stood as the foremost of the English 
classical composers ;— continually reminding you 
of Mendelssohn, yet not an imitator. This Ca- 
priccio is very brilliant and sparkling in the piano, 
forte part, full of arpeggio, and taxing execution, 
to which Mr. LANG proved fully equal. It was 
a facile, clear and bright performance. But the 
quintet accompaniments seemed to us empty and 
uninteresting, as if their share in the develop- 
ment of the ideas of the composition was not 
from the birth, but only an afterthought. 

Mr. C. R. Apams is much the most satisfactory 
tenor singer now before us. His'voice, essentially 
musical and sweet in quality, is evenly developed 
and has gained in manly strength; and if he 
lacked the fire and peculiar fervor for Beethoven’s 
Adelaide, yet he sang it with more taste and pu- 
rity and finish than we have heard for a long 
time. The exhilarating wood song of Franz was 
an excellent selection, and was sung with spirit, 
quickening the audience. 

Cart Zerraun’s Turrp PHILHARMONIC 
Concert. — Saturday Evening, Feb. 26, Boston 
Music Hall. There is a certain inspiration in a 
great storm, an unexpected exhilaration, which 
old concert-goers have known often enough, to 
anticipate it in the performance of a Symphony 
or other great work, when it falls on sucha night. 
Thin audience of course; but then it seems as if 
the very braving of the elements by the musicians 
and the few real music-lovers was rewarded upon 
such occasions by the rare /uck of the concert in a 
musical point of view. Such, judging from the 
glowing reports of the most appreciative (although 
the newspaper criticisms are bewilderingly contra- 

dictory of each other) was the experience with the 
glorious old Beethoven Symphony in C minor, as 
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played last Saturday, by Zerrahn’s orchestra. We 
infer that it scarcely ever went so grandly here in 
Boston. A snow-storm would not have robbed us 
of that pleasure; but the evil genius, taking the 
form of headache, was too powerful. 

The other orchestral pieces were the overtures 
to Tannhéiuser (which we heartily admire, with- 
out despising “Israel in Egypt,” oh ye one-sided 
critics, who reject the everlasting youth of genius 
when it meets you’ in an old dress) and to the 
“Siege of Corinth,” by Rossini; a strange, fantas- 
tical Polonaise by Meyerbeer, from Struensee ; 
and a Piano-forte Concerto in E flat, by Mozart, 
—a delicious piece, played with fluency and spirit, 
(so we judge from a rehearsal) by young Mr. 
LANG, with the addition of a nicely made elabo- 
rate cadenza, in the place usually left for such 
things, of his own. 

The singer, Mrs. Lucy Estcott, made, 
from all accounts, a highly favorable impression. 
Judging from the rehearsal, in which she hus- 
banded her voice, we should say she had a voice 
of musical and sympathetic quality, not very 
powerful, nor altogether fresh; but flexible and 
well trained ; and that she sings with fervor, sings 
as if she loved it. 

Zerrahn’s next concert will not take place until 
the 26th, to give time for thorough vocal and 
orchestral rehearsal of the Ninth or “ Choral” 
Symphony of Beethoven. That will form a part ; 
the other will be Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s 
“Egmont,” with reading of the play. Truly a 
great concert ; worthy of that anniversary of the 
composer's death ! 

ORCHESTRAL Union. — The last Wednesday 
Afternoon concert brought with it sunshine, large 
audience, and an uncommonly good selection of 
pieces. Beethoven’s lovely Symphony in B flat, 
No. 4, was rendered with great delicacy and 
warmth by Zerrahn’s select orchestra. The Don 
Juan overture went well too; the richly instru- 
mented duet (arranged) from Rossini’s “Tell” 
(we are thankful for a taste from that) not quite 
so smoothly ; but bassoon and clarinet sustained 
the voice parts well. A flashing waltz by Gungl, 
and other varietics of that sort, pleased the young 
folks ; but the Symphony got excellent attention 
over the whole house. Encouraging ! 





AccomPaNnists. — In the following communi- 
cation we cannot but recognize a fair refutation 
of our friend “ Trovator’s” wholesale slander 
against German accompanists. 

New York, Marcu 1, 1859.—“ Trovator” is 
amiable, good natured, &c. These are virtues and 
graces. But “ Trovator” also commits sometimes 
amiable blunders. Thus in his letter, Jan. 18, 1859, 
occurs the following, viz : 

To judge from many specimens of accompanying 
that may be heard at concerts in this city, this re- 
mark is not far from the truth. I don’t mean to say 
that the accompanists always lose their place, or 
commit any decided blunders, but they are generally 
fearfully mechanical and automatic in their perform- 
ances. I have rarely heard a German who could ac- 
company better than a street organ. The German 
musician may be very wise, and overflowing *with 
Bach, and gushing over with Gluck, and gorged with 
Beethoven, and actually choking with Mendelssohn, but 
he is generally no more able to accompany elegantly, 
than is the elephant to leap gracefully from tree to 
tree. ° 

ARTHUR Napo.eon is one of the few good accom- 
panists Ihave heard. He at once appreciates the com- 
poser’s meaning. Henry C. TrMm is first-class — 
in every respect, a model accompanist, but some- 
times too nonchalant and careless. THEODORE E1s- 
FELD is much the same in style. 
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And what country produces good accompanists ? 
Where shall a man go to obtain the art of accom- 
panying? There is a German now living, Jules 
Benedict. Jenny Lind is a tolerably good singer. 
Will “ Trovator” be kind enongh to inquire of 
said singer, whether Mr. B. is a good accompanist. 

We have in New York a Mr. H. C. Timm, who 
has accompanied most of the celebrated vocalists 
and stars who have appeared here within the last 
twenty years. Will “ Trovator” be kind enough 
also to inquire of some of them. 

But it is not so much with individualities that 
we have to deal, but with the assumption that 
“ German Musicians rarely accompany better than a 
street organ.’ History itself is a perfect refutation to 
such a premise. 

In “ Trovator’s ” letter, dated Feb. 1, speaking 
of the Mendelssohn Union, occurs also the following : 

Mr. Berge accompanied on the piano. He is one 
of the few really good accompanists we have, and is 
not sleepy in his style of playing. 

Now I shall pitch into a German accompanist. 
Have we to learn that to thump and crash on a Piano 
the accompaniments of Mendelssohn, varying his 
(M’s) magnificent piano scorings, so as at times 
entirely to obliterate the idea of Mendelssohn, is 
good accompanying? I am ready to testify to this in 
hearing the said Berge play the accompaniments 
of Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Mendelssohn Union do know this per- 
fectly well, and spoke of it with regret. ‘“‘ Trovator” 
calls this “ really good accompgmying.”’ It is true “he 
is not sleepy in his style of playing,” but sleep itself 
would be a great relief. Mr. B. has energy and plays 
with earnestness, but he must confine himself more 
strictly to the text; and although doubling and treb- 
ling the parts might be desirable with a full chorus, 
yet the harmony itself should not be subject to sacri- 
lege. There are some German accompanists in New 
York, who can teach “ Trovator’s ” beau ideal how 
to accompany. 8. L. 





Israel in Egypt again. 

Our Brooklyn correspondent thinks we failed to 
make out our case in citing the opinions of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., against the flippant 
condemnations of Handel and his masterwork by 
some of our newspaper critics. He thinks these 
great men might have admired “ Israel,”’ without con- 
sidering it a fit work for “ the masses.”” We thought 
we were careful enough to make it clear, that these 
authorities endorsed not merely the ingenuity, the 
“learning,” but the beauty, the sublimity, the poetic 
inspiration, in short the music of the work. Do you 
suppose that men like Beethoven and Mozart could 
pronounce that a great work of Art, which had no 
other value than its learning ? Do you suppose they 
looked at nothing but the form, the technical struc- 
ture, the scientific part, that could be learned, ac- 
quired ; or that any amount of such learning could 
make them indifferent to the absence of inspiring 
genius, of the soul of beauty, of imagination, of ideal 
meaning and divine expression? Be-assured, such 
works as “ Israel in Egypt,” live by virtue of their 
music and not of theirangthematics ; their poetry and 
not their grammar ; their human soul-to-soul-speak- 
ing Art, and not their learned complication ; their 
meaning and their beauty and their godlike utterance, 
and not by their dextcrous handling of square and 
rule. 

Not fit for “the masses”! No really great thing 
is at first; al/ great things are in the long run, — 
sure to take hold of the general heart more and more 
as we grow familiar with them. Israel is admired, is 
vastly popular in England; and it delights many 
here, whom it repelled or tailed to interest before they 
made a real effort to become acquainted with it. 

Some of the critics, especially in New York, since 
the production there of Mr. Stcepel’s “Hiawatha ” 





music, finding themselves pleased with it, are so ab- 
surd and childish as to raise an issue between that 
work and “Israel in Egypt”; and to throw out 
wise hints that the to-day’s success of the last new 
wonder is to push the works of Bach and Handel, 
et id genus omne (would that we had in our day a 
little of the genius of that genus, dry and learned as 
you think them) into merited oblivion. They would 
run native Indian, as it were, against what is to them 
Egyptian darkness! Will not the very issue raise a 
langh in all really musical regions? Like “ Hia- 
watha” as much as you please — we also like it— 
but what in the name of Past or Future has that to 
do with “Israel in Egypt”! How can the success 
or failure of the one at all affect the other? Here is 
Fry, for instance, in the Tribune; he is speaking of 
“ Hiawatha ”’: 

We consider it a valuable addition to the music of 
the Concert-room, and, the subject being picturesque 
and varied, it and other such works ought to take the 
place of the obsolete oratorios. One of these, by the 
way, we characterized as a supreme bore—and we are 
glad to find that the most intelligent of the Boston 
press, no less than four of them, having found the ice 
broken for the first time in regard to these Handelian 
periwig nuisances, are now for the first time saying a 
true zsthetic word in regard to them. The Boston 
Courier is closely logical ; The Boston Transcript ab- 
solutely witty on the awful infliction of Handel’s Is- 
raclites in Egypt, with its plagues of frogs, lice, and 
other delicious materials for music ; about as lyrical as 
hootjacks and old clothes. This dismal rubbish set to 
twenty odd fugues, more or less, very skilful, and as 
lyrical as the multiplication table, is the sort of stuff 
that the rubricites would render eternal. But we are 
in America, not England; neither a George ITI. nor 
an Archbishop of Canterbury here can indorse a whole 
pile of erude musical forms, filled with much of the 
harbarism of the day, without even a good melody; 
wanting in essential logical progress; and with only 
occasionally a redemptory passage to fit it to modern 
ears. Mendelssohn mav edit and may indorse it, and 
a due reverence for what is vast is essential to music 
as to politics or religion ; but there is a point beyond 
which human endurance cannot go. Besides, Men- 
delssohn wrote for the English people, and placated 
duly Church and State. But his knowledge of effec- 
tive dramatic vocal music never entitled him to play 
the supreme critic. He never had the force to write 
an opera, and so he took to the easy art of composing 
oratorios; oratorios based—shade of Pindar !—on 
prose extracts from the Bible, which, metreless, defy 
association with a single melody worth listening to. 

On the subject of the choice of words there is no 
criticism, hence the ignorance of taking prose words 
helter skelter from the Bible, and supposing that any- 
thing really fit to be sung can be evolved therefrom. 
The radical Bible oratorio theory is false. It has no 
solid lyrical facts to sustain it. There are occasion- 
ally good pieces—some sublime; but the stand-point 
of such work is false. If music he metrical, the words 
must be, and the great mass of the words taken by 
oratorio writers from the Bible are not good. So think 
the public, who yawn under the infliction; and so 
thinkfmany of our best musicians, but they have not 
the courage to say so. 


This is mere wayward freak and paradox. No man 
in his senses, surely, expects to be held seriously ac- 
countable for such talk as this. It may do a little 
momentary mischief; it may flatter the vanity of a 
few shallow-pated would-be amateurs and critics, the 
blind leaders of the blind. But it is answer enough 
to it to say, that it throughout proceeds upon the 
capital error of confounding form with substance ; it 
judges Art mechanically. This is its argument : 
Because the means, the instruments, the forms of 


‘music have become improved somewhat, therefore 


the old masters necessarily wrote poorer music than 


9 : ‘ . dad 
we now write. As if genius were not genius in what- 


ever form, or limits it may work. Handel with 
few instruments, within strict forms, wrote what in- 
spires the world to this day. Berlioz, Liszt, and 
others, with enormous orchestras, and free to follow 
every tempting method of effect, still fail to give us 
music, fail to produce that which is edifying, that 
which the listening soul can love. Fry, if we mistake 
not, has had like experience in his own practical at- 
tempts at musical creation. The real criticism on 
his voluminous and rapidly produced scores has been, 








not that they were not learned, not that they over- 
stepped old models and conventions, but that, 
whether with or in spite of their peculiar form, they 
lacked originality, lacked the vital charm of beauty. 
Were Handel writing here in our day, even on an 
Indian subject, free from the tramels of the fugue, 
and with all instruments at his disposal — writing 
Operas, or Symphonies, or Cantatas, or only songs, 
think you he would fail to breath the breath of genius 
into them, and to charm with the same means by 
which those who scout him fail ? 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

There will be no Afternoon Concert next Wednes- 
day, the Musie Hall being preoceupied. The next 
will take place Wednesday, March 16th.....The 
MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CuUB offers rare attrac- 
tions for next Friday; among which Beethoven's 
Piano-forte Trio in D, op. 70, famous for its mystical 
“Geister” Adagio, to be played by Mr. J. C. D. Par- 
KER; 2 Haydn Quartet; and a novelty—of course 
it will be good, being by Schubert—in the shape of a 
Quintet written with two ’cello parts. 

A writer in the Boston Journal speaks very highly 
of Mr: Root’s Operatic Cantata, “The Haymakers,” 
which is to be produced on Wednesday night at Tre- 
mont Temple, under the auspices of Mr. J. R. Mit- 
LER. The work is no mere juvenile affair, but one 
of really quite highly pretentions, “needing only the 
addition of orchestral accompaniments to entitle it to 
the name of an opera.” There will be a fine choir, 
fine solo-singers, Mr. Lane, as pianist, and the com- 
poser himself as conductor. 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, in G, has been performed 
in Albany, with great success, by a choir of over one 
hundred voices, and an orchestra of twenty, under the 
direction of Mr. Ltoyp. The solo singing by Miss 
Terry and Miss L1ri1e Brown is highly praised. 
....A Burlington, Vt. paper, while in eestacies about 
BrscaccianTI’s concert there, speaks of Mr. Wm. H. 
DennetT, who sang Non piu andrai, and other things, 
as ‘a basso only second to Formes.”... The classic 
Music Society in New Orleans gave this capital pro- 
gramme recently: Overture to ‘“Fingal’s Cave,” 
Mendelssohn ; Symphony in D, Beethoven; Over- 
ture to “Leonora” |[Beethoven; Aria from ‘Jerusa- 
lem,” Verdi; Scherzo from Schubert’s Symphony ; 
Romanza ; Overture to Freyschiitz. 

Of Pike’s new Opera Honse in Cincinnati, a cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Journal states, that it 
is built over stores which will pay an annual rental of 
$20,000. The writer adds: 

The interior is very fine, and very much in shape 
like Burton’s Theatre, New York, and is, in fact, very 
elegant and spacious; but here we must stop, as the 
stage is not to be compared with either Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia for a moment. The lobbies 
are narrow, being not over five or possibly six feet in 
width. 

There are only three entrances to the house, and 
they are all to the same part, there being no gallery 
or upper tier, as in all the other houses before alluded 
to. These entrances are all on Fourth street. The 
centre or main one is twelve feet wide ; the other two, 
eight feet each. These stairs are very steep, (for you 
must know that this “half-million” house is up stairs, 
and above the bazaars, or stores before mentioned,) 
difficult of ascent, and, in case of a crowd, would be 
exceedingly disagreeable, not to say dangerous. 


Music Abroad. 
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London. 


Sacrep Harmonic Sociery. — The second per- 
formance of St. Paul, on the 28th ult., was attended 
with fully the same success as the previous one, of 
which we had occasion to spexk so highly. The 
only change in the executants was in the substitution 
of Mrs. Sunderland for Madame Rudersdorff in the 
soprano part. The Yorkshire songstress well sus- 
tained the reputation which she so justly earned in 
the Messiah, and her general reading of the music 
was marked with a degree of intelligence which 
showed her thorough knowledge of the composer, 
while her fine voice told throughout with a very per- 
ceptible effect upon the audience. We would es- 
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pecially mention the air, “ Jerusalem! Jerusalem !” 
and the recitative and air, “I will sing of Thy great 
mercies”’ (part 2). It was with difficulty that the 
attempted applause was suppressed in compliance 
with the Exeter Hall regulations which “ taboos” 

any demonstration of the kind. This was equally 
the case in more than one instance with Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s singing, which, despite the hoarseness he 
was evidently labouring under, was magnificent ; 

and it was no wonder that the audience, roused to en- 
thusiasm, broke through conventional etiquette, and 
gave vent to their feelings in an unmistakeable man- 
ner. Signor Belletti and Miss Dolby, in their respec- 
tive parts, were admirable; while to Mr. Willbyve 
Cooper who sang some of the tenor recitatives, all 
praise must be awarded for his careful and artistic 
rendering of what was set down for him. The chor- 
uses were, if anything, an improvement upon the last 
time. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society. —The fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mendelssotin’s birth-day, which occurred 
on Tharsday—Mendelssohn having been born Feb- 
ruairy the 3d, 1809—was celebrated by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, with a perform- 
ance of Elijah, under the direction of Mr. Costa. 
The hall wis crowded in every part. The occasion 
offered a satisfactory plea for the occasional disregard 
of the rule: interdicting applause at these perform- 
ances. And so the conductor seemed to think. A 
colossal bust of the great composer, modelled by Mr. 
Calder M ershall, was exhibited on a pedestal in front 
of the orchestra. ‘The general impression conveyed 
to those who knew the composer was favorable. At 
all events the bust stood out in grateful contrast to 
the fall leneth statue in the vestibule of the hall, the 
removal of which is desired by every lover of art, and 
which, were we iconocla:ts, we should forthwith break 
in pieces. Among the principal solo singers were 
Midime Ruders lorff, Misses Dolby and Palmer, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Signor Belietti. 





Loyxpow Sacren Harmonic Socrery.—A per- 
formance of Uandel’s Messiah took place, on Wed- 
nesdiv, January 26th, in the Lower Hall, Exeter 
Hill. ‘The principal vocalists were Miss E. Hughes, 
Miss Hoe’k (her first apnearance), Mrs. Dixon, Mr. 
Dyson fof St.-Georze’s Chapel, Windsor,) and Mr. 
A. Thomas. M. Tolheeque was the principal violin ; 
and Mr. 2etrit, violoncello. The rest of the band and 
chorns consisted of friends and) members of the Soci- 
ety, who deserve credit for giving a highly respecta- 
ble psrformance of the oratorio. The orchestra and 
the hall were both full, and many went away unable 
to gain admission. Mr. Surman conducted. 





Paris. — Correspondence of London Mus. World, 
Jan. 22.—The revival of Rossini’s Semiramide has 
been the only noviceable feature of recent occurrence 
atthe [taliens. Tat Gri-i should have abandoned 
one of her ¢rin lest impersonations—if not her grand- 
est—in favor of Madame Penco, naturally surprised 
the public. No reason his been assigned ; but it is 
just possible that Grisi may have objected to the new 
Assur, Signor Bdiali, who, though an excellent artist 
avila goo:l florid singer, is as little suited to the Assy- 
rim usurper as to the Spanish libertine of Mozart. 
S-niram‘de, nevertheless, has had an immense suc- 
cess, principally owing to Alboni’s reappearance in 
Arsice, which seems to have delighted bevond meas- 
ure the subscribers to the Bouffes, who, after her al- 
leved resigna’ion of male characters, never expected 
to behold the great contralto aguin in this one of her 
most fimous parts. Surprise, therefore, heightened 
th» pleasure of hearing her sing those delicious strains 
with which she first enraptured the ears of the Lon- 
don and Parisian andiences. Alboni, it will be re- 
membered, made her first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera, as Arsace, in 1847, and the same sea- 
son made her début at the Italiens in the same part. 
Althowzi: received on her entrance with marked frig- 
idity by the Parisian public—ostensibly to exhibit their 
distrust of Enelish favoritism—she hid not sang a 
dozen bars of theopeningair, “Eccomi in Babylonia,” 
when she threw the andience into a ferment, and her 
reception throughout the entire performance was a 
perfect ovation. From that night Alboni became one 
of the greatest favorites that ever trod the boards of 
the Italiens. When she gave up her contralto parts, 
certain popular operas had to be lnid aside altogether, 
among them, several of Rossini’s finest—Semiramide, 
and La Donna del Lago, to wit. 

Arsace is undoubtedly the most important part ever 
written for a contralto, and is as undoubtedly Alboni’s 
most consummate achievement. Not only in the florid 
masie with which the part abonnds—and which no 
other living artist can sing like her--bnt in the grand. 
eurand breadth of phrasing, so imneratively demanded 
in the first oir and elsewhere, and in that freedom and 
largeness of style, too frequently incompatible with 


| rentella 


bravura singing, without which no artist could attempt 
the part, does Alboni prove herself uranscendent. No 
wonder that such a performace, resigned for years, 
and never again anticipated, should have thrown the 
Parisian public i into eestacies. Such a crowd was not 
remembered at the Italiens as that which congregated 
the first night of Semiramide. Alboni was hailed with 
a perfect tempest of applause on her entrance, and the 
opening recitative of the air, “Eccomi in Babylonia,” 
80 eloquently breathed and so exquisitely modulated 
to the very tone of melting pathos, irresistibly carried 
away the audience and m: ade them applaud in spite of 
their desire to listen. ‘The two duets, that with Sem- 
iramide, and that with Assur—as far as Alboni was 
concerned—were both masterpieces of florid aud en- 
ergetic vocalization, and were received with mani- 
festations of intense delight. In fine, Alboni’s Arsace 
may be accepted as a great fact in the Italian Opera. 
It brings back the most accomplished of modern sing- 
ers in her most consumate part, and it will tend to re- 
store to the stage some of the too-much neglected 
masterpieces of the greatest of modern masters. 

Madame Penco’s Semiramide seems to have pleased 
many, and to have dissatisfied a few. All agree that 
she sang well; but the tragic grandeur and impetuos- 
ity were wanting. Signor Belart made his first ap- 
pearance this season—rather late for so popular an 
artist, we opine—as Idveno, and made quite a hit. 
In Rossini’s music, Signor Belart is invariably at 
home. 

Martha has been revived, with Madame Frezzolini 
in the part of the heroine, vice Madlle. St. Urbain, 
and the rest of the characters as before, by Siynors 
Mario, Graziani, and Zucchini, Madame Nantier 
Didiée, &. Madame Frezzolini is a great improve- 
ment on Mdlle. St. Urbainin Martha. She is a more 
brilliant and practised singer, and acts with far more 
point and tact. The Irish air, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” most sweetly sung, was enthusiastically 
applauded. Mario was as fine as ever in the part of 
Lionel. Signor Graziani, as usual, found infinite fa- 
vor in the eyes of the andience, and Signor Zucchini 
was more energetic than amusing as the amorous old 
Viscount. 


Feb. 5.—Rossini’s Matilda di Shabran has been 
revived at the Italiens, wiih Madame Penco, as 
Matilda; Madame Nantier-Didiée, the Page Edo- 
ardo; Madame Cambardi, the Countess d'Arc; 
Signor Belart, Conradino ; Signor Zucchini, [sidoro ; 
and Signor Corsi, the Doctor. This admirable work 
has been received with great enthusiasm, although 
the remembrance of Bosio and Ronconi was not ef- 
faced by Madame Penco and Signor Zucchini.  Sig- 
nor Belart was scarcely equal to the ferocious man- 
hater Corradino, but he sang the florid musie with 
wonderful skill, and was greatly applaaded in the 
opening air. Madame Nantier-Didiée is admirable 
in Edourdo, and Signors Zucchini and Corsi are both 
excellent as the poet and the doctor. In consenting 
to undertake so small a part as that of the Countess 
Are, Madame Mathilda Cambardi has set a good 
exumple to all the artists in the establishment.  Al- 
thouch of talent deemed equal to Elvira in £rnant, 
this 1 dy does not think it beneath her to accept a 
subordinate character in one of Rossini’s operas. 
The d&ut of Mademoiselle Sarolta was looked for 
with great curiosity, the lady being represented as 
possessed of singular personal attractions. The wis- 
dom of the management was not displayed in selec- 
ting the part of Leonora, in the Tvroratore, for the 
fair Hungarian, who, with a great deal of talent, and 
much physical power, is not yet sufficiently accom- 
plished to essay so arduous a character. Her vouth, 
nevertheless, turned the scale in her*favor, and she 
was received with favor. Mr. E. T. Smith has se- 
cured Madlle. Sarolta for his approaching season of 
Italian opera. The Drury Lane manager, however, 
must take a hint, and select a part better suited to her 
than Leonora. 

The friends of M. Sainton will be delighted to hear 
that his success in this capital has heen triumphant. 
He plaved at the first concert of the Jeunes Artistes, 
and on Wednesday gave a concert, with full orches- 
tra, at the Salle Herz, which was crowded with some 
of the most notable amateurs and connoisseurs in 
Paris. This eminent violinist plaved, by special de- 
sire, Mendelssohn’s concerto, which was so eminently 
successful at the Jeunes Artistes, besides several 
works of his own composition — “ Romance,” “ Ta- 
.” and “ Fantasia, on Riyoletto.” Both as 
executant and composer M. Sainton was greatly ad- 
mired, and each of his performances listened to with 
rapt attention, and received with unbounded ap- 
plause. M. Sainton was more than once recalled. 
He was assisted by Sig. Gardoni and Mad. Anna 
Bertini, as vocalists. The band was under the di- 
rection of M. Pasdeloun. M. Sainton, according to 
| the Ornhéon, was “the hiureat pupil of the first class 
| of old Hahbeneck.” 
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Mostc By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of convevance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
In silence, sad heart, go. Cavatina in Balfe’s 
opera of “ Satanella.”” 50 
A pathetic and impressive strain in the form of a 
song. The instrumental prelude to this piece, which 
is printed entire, has been much admired in London. 
Soprano voice. 
Luleanna. Song and Chorus. ZL. V. H. Croshy. 30 
Sung with applause at the entertainments of Morris 
Brothers minstrels. 
Come to me, gentle dreams. W. JT. Wrighton. 25 
A sweet song of eaxy performance, for voices of little 
compass. 
Sweet Eve of Rest. Song. S. Glover. 25 
Pretty and taking. like most of this author's songs. 
I know not why I love thee. C. Gustave Fitze. 25 
An agreeable parlor-song. 
O sing to methat gentle song. J. HW. McNaughton. 25 
Farewell. J. F. Duggan. 25 


Norah and Barney. * Langton Williams. 25 
Three decidedly pretty songs. the two first of a sen- 
timental, the last of a light and semi-comica) cast. 


Song. 


Instrumental Music. 


Impromptu. Theodor Hagen. 40 

Allegro agitato in four-four time. Highly interest- 
ing. It is written for a solid school of playing rather 
than in the modern parlor-style. The author is well 
known by a long literary career (as musical critic) 
partly in Europe, connected there with the Leipsic 
Musical Journal ** Signale,”’ and more recently in this 
country, connected with both the New York Masieal 
Review ard the Philadelphia German musical paper. 
The piece is dedicated to William Mason. 


L’Andalouse. Grand Valse brilliante. 2. Wolff. 35 
A highlv effective piece, a chain. as it were, of the 
most sparkling. taki: g melodies in waltz time. Of 
medium difficulty. 


V’Eclair. Nocturne. Joseph Ascher. 40 
An elaborate transcription of that celebrated Ro- 
manza from the above-named opera by Hilevy, in 
Ascher’s inimitably graceful style. Not difficult. 


Books. 

Stupres FORTHE PianororTe. For the further 
perfecting of advanced pianists ; consisting of 
24 characteristic pieces, in the different major 
and minor keys: with fingering, and explana- 
tory remarks upon the object and manner of 
performing each. By Ign: Moscheles. Op. 
70. New edition, improved by the author. 
In two books. Book I. 2.50 


This work has the merit of being the fruit of long 
experience and much study. The author does not 
pretend to have made a work entirely new; but, after 
a deep study of the compositions of the great masters, 
after becoming imbued with their principles, he has 
given free course to his own thought, without impos- 
ing on it any guideexcept the knowledge of the instru- 
ment, whose resources seem to him unlimited. He 
does not design this work for persons who have only 
acquired a moderate degree of power on the piano, 
but for those whose talent is formed by the produc- 
tions of the best masters, and who are much at home 
upon the instrument. To profit by these exercises, 
therefore, it requires not only previous studies; it re- 
quires, besides, that kind of execution, which results 
from taste and sensibility : for it is not so much the 
end of the author to perfect the mechanism of the 
fingers. as to address the imagination of the pianist, 
and enable him to express the sentiments and passions 
with all the delicate nuances that characterize them : 
in a word, to give him all the qualities which we are 
accustomed to designate by the collective term, sty/e. 
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